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founds pafs, or of other bodies deferent , conduce to the variety 
and alteration of the found. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 22c. 

DeNeIrent. n. f. [from the adje£tive.] That which carries; 
that which conveys. 

it is certain, however it crofies the received opinion* that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the moft 
favourable deferent of founds. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory. 

Deferents [in furgery.] Certain veflels in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. Chambers. 

DEFT AN CE. n. f. [from deffi, French.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The firey Tybalt, with h is lword prepar'd, 

Which, as he breath’d defiance to my ears, 

He fwung about his head. Shahcfpeares Borneo and Julie!. 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden’s lnd. Emp. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3. Expreftion of abhorrence or contempt. 

F heNovatian herefy was very apt to attra£f well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftaev, 
could not fufpedt that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common feiffe, as to 
affirm vifible and diredF contradictions. Locke. 

DEFI'CIENCE. Ini f. [from deficio, Latin.] Defedt ; fail- 
DEF ICIENCY. £ ing; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defect in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown' s Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyfelf art perfedt, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. viii. /. 415. 
We (hall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intellectual deficience , and deplorable confeffions of human 
ignorance. Glanv. Scepf. c. 3. 

What great deficience is it, if we come fliort of others ? 

Sf rat’s Serif ions. 

The charadters of comedy and tragedy are never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and deficience , fuch as they have been deferibed to us in 
hiftory. Dryclens Dufirefinoy, Prefi. 

2. Want; fomething lefs than is necefiary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficicnt fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for different me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthn.t cn Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubffdies. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Deficient, adj. [deficient, from deficio , Latin.] Failing; 
wanting; defedtive ; imperfect. 

O woman ! beft are all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 
Nothing imperfedt or deficient left. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Figures are either ffmple or mixed : the fimple be either 
circular or angular ; and of circular, either complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient , as ovals. IVotton’ s Architect. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Dryden’s Fab. Prefi. 

Several views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Locke. 

Deficient Verbs. See Defective Verbs. 

Deficient Nouns. See Defective Nouns. 

Deficient Numbers [in arithmejiick] are thofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they are. Chambers. 

Defi'er. n.f. [from deffi , French.] A challenger ; a con- 
temner; one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws ftiould provide, by 
the moft prudent and effedlual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolent defiers of heaven. TillotJ'on , Serm. 3. 

To DEFFLE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from fid, foul.] 

1. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

He isjuftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defied by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift’s Letter concerning the Sacramental Teji. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dieth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither fhall he defile himfelf for his father. Lev. xxi. 1 1. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

Ev’ry objedt his offence revil’d, 

The hufband murder’d, and the wife d fil'd. Prior. 

4. To taint; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

Forgctfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery and 
fh amefefs uncleannefs. JVifd. xiv. 2b. 

God requires rather that we fhould die than dtfile ourfelves 
with impieties Stidingfeet 

Let not any inftances of fin defile your requeffs. W ike. 
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T filc5fle.’ Fre " Ch 3 T ° m3rch ; t0 go off 

DefiLe. n ' J‘ Affile, Fr. from file, a line of foldiers w k; . 
is derived from filum, a thread.] A narrow paifaae ’ n 
narrow pafs ; a lane. 1 - ’ a lon g 

I here is in Oxford a narrow defile , to ufe the rnj!; tar 
turn, where the partifans uled to encounter. Addi / ^ 

Defilement nfi [from defile.] The ftate of bei- de£'; 
tne act of defiling; naftmefs; pollution; corrupt on - dfi 
fcdation. 1 ' » ae ' 

Luff, 

By unchafte looks, loofe geffures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilement to the inward paits. Miltu 

I he unchafte are provoked to fee their vice expofed VnH 
the c ha lie cannot rake into fuch filth without danger of / 
Jl’yr.t. Spectator, N». At 

Debiler. n.f. [from defi’eS\ One that denies j a corrupter- 
a violater. 1 * 

At the laft tremenduous day I (hall hold forth in mv arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
dfiler. Addifion’s Guardian, j\° i2 o 

Definable, adj. [from define.] 

1 . That which may be defined ; capable of definition/ 

The Supreme Nature we cannot other wile define, than 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or inti- 
nity a lubject for our narrow underftanding. Dr den. 

2. That which may be afeertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queffion 
^ is, whether that time be definab'e or no. Burnet’s Theory. 

7 o DEFINE, v- a. [definio, Lat. definir , French.] 

1. To give the definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumftances. 

Whofe lofs can’ft thou mean. 

That do’ft fo well their miferics define ? Sidney, b. ii. 

7 hough defining be thought the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Locke. 

2. 7 o circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound. 

W hen the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diftinCt and well defined , and 
the blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central fpot. Newt. 

7 o Defi'ne. v. n. 7 o determine ; to decide ; to decree. 

7 he unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon, EJf. 57. 

DefiNer. n.f. [from dfine.] One that explains; one that 
deferibes a thing by its qualities. 

Your God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehenfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fearcher ! no : 

Let your imperfeCt definition fhow, 

7’hat nothing you, the weak definer, know. Prior . 

DE77NITE. adj. [from definitus, Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney , b. i. 

2. Exact ; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Shakefpcare’s Cymbcline. 

In a charge of adultery, the aceufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ayltffe’s Par erg. 

Definite, n. f. [from the adjeCtive,] Thing explained or 
defined. 

Jf thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayiife. 

DrNiniteness. n.f. [from definite.] Certainty; limited- 
nefs. Dill- 

Definition, n.f. [definitio, Latin ; definition, French.] 

1 . A fhort description of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
fideration of him ; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him ; and, where they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Dryden. 

2. Decifion ; determination. . , 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the eflence of a thing / 

its kind and difference. . 

What is man? Not a reafonable animal merely ; f° r ia | 
is not an adequate and diftinguithing definition. Bentley s an-- 

Definitive, adj. [definitivus, Latin.] Determinate, po 1 

Other authors write often dubioufly, even in matters where 
in is expedted a ftridt and definitive truth. Browns Vug- 
I make hafte to the cuffing and comparting of the vv 
work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this ait, to^^ 
tribute ufcfully and gracefully a well chofen plot. ' f 

Definitively, adv. [from definitive.] Pofitively; ccl 1 
ly ; exprefly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Your love deferves my thanks ; but my defert, jjp 

Unmeritable, Ihuns your high requeft. Shakefp. 
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That Metheufalah was the longeft lived, 
ffren of Adam, we need not grant ; nor is it definitively lc 
down by Mofes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours i>. vi.c. b. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the body of Chn.t 
may be in manv places at once, locally and vifihly , t tie ore 
we fay and hold, that the fame body may be circumfcriptive,y 
and definitively in more places at once. DaU. 

De- initiveness. n.f. [from definitive.] Decifivenefs. Lw . 
DeflagraeiNity. n.J. [from deflagre , Latin.] Combulti- 
bilitv ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have been* forced to fpend much more time than tne 
opinion of the ready deflagr ability, if I may fo fpeak, of falt- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle on Saltpetre. 

E.F a'grablk. adj. [from deflagro, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of wafting away wholly in fire, without any temains. 

. 'Our chymical oils, fuppofmg that they were exa&ly pure, 
yet they would he, as the beft fpirit of wine is, out the more 
inflammable and deflagrable. _ . Boyle’s Scept. Chym . 

Def lagra'tion. n.J. [deflagratio,^ Latin. ] 

A term frequently made ufe of in chymiftry, for letting fire 
to Several things in their preparation ; as in making /Ethiops 
with fire, with fal prunella, and many others. fitincy. 

T he true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
by the flame that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moift, that the flame of the fulphureous parts of the fame 
fpirit cannot faften on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift ; and iometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle would 
not readily light it. Boyle. 

To DEFLE'CT. v.n. [defied? 0 , Latin.] To turn afide ; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At fome parts of the Azores the needle defiedte'h not, but 
lieth in the true meridian : on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the North point of the needle 
wheeleth to the W eft. Brown s I uigar Errours. 

Arifing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees ; and defecting after weftward, without mean- 
derst, continueth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 
For did not fome from a ftrait courfe defied?. 

They could not meet, they could no world erccE Blackm. 
DeflbNtion. n.J'. [from defiedto, Latin.] 

1. Deviation; the act of turning afide. 

Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Eq uator ; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without defied?ion. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. 2. c. 2. 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of afhip from its true courfe. 
Defle'xure. n.J'. [from defied? 0 , Latin.] A bending down ; 

a turning afide, or out of the way. Did?. 

Deflora tion, n. f. [defloration, Fr. from defioraius, Lat.] 

1. The adt of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 
ginitv. 

O J 

2. A feledtion of. that which is moft valuable. 

T he laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the deflo- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and a tranfeript of them. Lsale. 
7'o DEFLOUR, v. a. [dcflorer, French.] 

1. To ravifh ; to take away a woman’s virginity. 

As is the Juft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he that 
executelh judgment with violence. Eccluf. xx. 4. 

Now will I hence to feck my lovely Moor, 

And let my fpleenful funs this trull deflour . ShakeJ. Tit. And. 

2. 7'o take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 

How on a fudden loft. 

Defac’d, defiourd, and now to death devote ! Milt. Pa. Lfi. 
If he died young, he died innocent, and before the fweet- 
nefs of his foul was defloured and ravifhed from him, by the 
fiames and follies of a froward age. Taylor s Rule of living holy. 
Deflo'urer. n.f. [from deflour.] A ravifher ; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe defiourers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue and honour, are 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifion’s Guardian. 

Deflu'ous. adj. [ defiuus , Latin.] 

1. That flows down. 

2. T hat falls off. 

DefluNion. n. J. [ defiuxio , Latin.] A defluxion ; a flowing 
down of humours. 

We fee that taking cold moveth loofeneff, by contraction 
of the fkin and outward parts ; and fo doth cold likewife caufe 
rheums and d fluxions from the head. Bacon’s Natural Hiflny. 
efly'. adv. [from deft.] Dexteroufly ; lkilfully. Oh- 
loiete. Properly deftly. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 

I hey dauncen defy, and fingen foote, 

In their merriment. ' Spenfer’s Pafitnals. 

Defoeda'tion. n.J'. [ from defccdus, Lat. ] 7 he ait of making 
Blthy ; pollution. 

What native, unextin guiffiable beauty muft be imprefted 
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and ! n ft i acted through the whole, which the defcedaiion of 
many parts by a bad printer, and a worle editor, c°u. no 
hinder from Aiming forth. Bentley s Prefac to Milton 

Deforcement, n.f. [from^ra*.] A with Holding o ian 
and tenements by force from the right ownei. 

To DEFO'RM. v. a. [deformo, Latin.] 

1. To disfigure; to make ugly ; to fpoil the form of any thing, 

I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Deform’d; unfinifh’d, Cent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce halt made up. Sh. NHL 

Wintry blafts 
Deform the year delightlels. 

2. To diffionour ; to make ungraceful. 

Old men with duff deform’d their hoary hair. Dryd. Bab. 
Defo'rm. adj. [deformis, Latin ] Ugly; disfigured , ol an. 
irregular form. 

I did proclaim; 

That whofo kill’d that monfter moft deform^ 

Fhould have mine only daughter to his dame. Fairy Jhieen. 

So fpake the griefly terror ; and in fiiape. 

So fpeaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform.. Milton s F aradife Loff, b. n- 
Sight fo def orm, what heart oi' rock could long 
I)ry-ey’d behold. Milton’s Paradife Lofi; b. xi. 1. 494- 
DefuRM a'tion. n.J . [deformatio, Latin.] A defacing; a 
disfiguring. 

Defo'rmedly. adv. [from d.fiorm.] In an ugly manner. 
DefoN MED ness. n.J. [Ircni deformed.] Uglinels ; a di'.- 
agreeahle form. 

Deformity. n.J'. [deformitas, Latin.] 

1. Uglinefs; i]J-favourednels. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And defcant on mine own d formity. Shakefiteare’ s Rich. 1 1 E 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shake fpeare' s- Ling Leaf. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

7'o lhape my legs of an unequal fizc ; 

To difpreportion me in every part. Shakefp. HenryVl. p. iii> 

Why fhould not man, 

Retaining ffill divine fimilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities be free, 

And, for his maker’s image fake, exempt? Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefs 
to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioned by the fight of fome deformity. Dryd. Prefi. Dufiref. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming 
either church or ftate, when deform ties are fuch, that the per-* 
turbation and novelty are not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Ghurles. 

4. Difhonour; difgrace. 

DefoNsor. n.f. [ftom forceur, Fretich.] Gne that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRALJD. v. a. [defraudp, Latin.] To rob or deprive 
by a wile or trick; to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the I ord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
we alfo have forewarned you and teftified. Thef. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 

7’hev feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as. being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not faniftified as 
they are, prevent them unneceflarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hooker, b. v. / 16. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden’s Aon. 6. 

But now he feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 

A nd of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope’s Iliad. 

I here is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Dryden’s Dedicat. to King Arthur . 

Def ra uder. n. fi. [from defraud.] A deceiver; one that 
cheats. 

7 he profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Blackm. Creation. 
To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, French.] To bear the charges 
of; to difeharge expcnces. 

Fie would, out of his own revenue, defray the charo-es be- 
longing to the facrificcs. 2 Mac. ix. r 6. 

It is eafy, Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town ; but to 
forefee how the fame may be anfwered and 'defrayed, is the 
chief part of good advifement. Spenfer’-s State' of Ireland 
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